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NORWAY.* 

BY R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HE Gudbrandsdalen Valley is cha- 
racterized by an immense vand 
or lake, which is the source 
of the two rivers Rauma and 
Logen, the former running 
south-east and the latter north- 
west into the Christiania fjord. 
Coming up from the Rauma 
Valley, it was twilight as we 
reached the plateau of this 
upper valley, lying about four 
thousand feet above the sea 
— a vast mass of far-stretched 
moorland, with heather, matted 
cotoneaster, and every variety 
of berry, in all the prismatic 
colour of the west coast of 
Scotland, but more vast, mys- 
terious, and weird ; and like 
witches looming moodily away 
^i?8 nS^III HkV from anything with life, we 

came ever and anon on some 
bleached relic of the grandeur 
of those noble Scotch firs, 
which now seem fast fading 
away, and remain as mere ske- 
letons and dried bones ; in many cases the fibre seems quite 
twisted like the strands of a rope, as if the dissolution had 
been one of agony and torture. And now we approach M^lmen, 
soon after passing a monolith, supposed to have been erected 




Grave-board, Mtylmen Churchyard. 



to the memory of Sinclair and his Scots. The mention of 
M^lmen, and the name as it appears on the map, would 
suggest the idea of a town ; it consists, however, of a church 
school, open on alternate Sundays, and a station, or farm, for 
the convenience of travellers. Within the last few years this 
station has improved greatly. We arrived late in the evening, 
and felt very chilly, and huddled up to the fireplace. As we 
inquired from the Pige what af ten-mad we were likely to obtain, 
from the depths of the dimness of darkness muffled peals 
came from under a heap of "somethings" in a long paral- 
lelogramic case, really a bed, containing the mistress of the 
house, and the "muffled peals" were to summon a supper for us, 
and quickly. So delighted were we to get it, that we said 
11 tak fr mad " before we began instead of waiting till we had 
finished. 

The church is of wood, larger than most Norwegian churches, 
and has a spire with four turrets, each with elaborate weather- 
cocks. M^lmen must at one time have had weathercock on the 
brain, for even on the lich-gate there is one, another at the 
end of the roof, one on the top of the spire and on each of the 
turrets. This crop of ironwork is accounted for by the fact of 
there having been ironworks at Lesje, some seven miles farther 
on to the eastward. Passing through the lich-gate, which is 
ponderous, the grave-boards attract attention from their variety; 
one, in particular, had the novel feature of a weathercock on the 
top, and at the back might be seen quite a contrast in sentiment, 
a small simple iron cross firmly mortised into the solid rock. 

Entering the church, the general appearance is most striking; 
very quaint old carving, rudely painted — most comically rudely 
painted, especially on the rood screen, which is above— running 
from the pulpit to the two pillars in the centre, through which 
the altar is seen. The church floor is strewn with juniper tips; 
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the altar covered with a white linen cloth, whereon were two 
large candlesticks, which are lighted in the great festivals. The 
panels of the altar are painted in rather good colour. The back 

* Continued from page 140. 



of the altar is all painted a slate colour ; and, on the right side 

of the altar, standing: back, is the carved stall for the use of the 

the 
bishop when he visits the district. On the rood screen, overi» c 

centre, are the arms of King Christian V., with supporters, 

and above these a large but very uncouth figure of the Saviou 
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on the cross, with 1. H. s. above ; on each side a figure, rudely 
carved and painted : the pulpit is also carved and painted. 
There were traces of the delightful annual custom of these good 
people, who, when the summer bursts suddenly and joyfully upon 
them, and the flowers come rapidly out, cull the earliest and 
take them to the church as first-fruits of thankful joy. After 
viewing the front of the altar, we went round to the back of it to 
the Sanctum. This was a treat. There we found old silver 
chalices and curious cases for the Sacred Wafers ; for these good 



people consider the form of worship immaterial, if the spirit 
be sound. The size of the wafer is about one inch and a 
quarter in diameter. 

A very fine old vestment is still worn for the Communion ; it 
is richly brocaded, with a large purple cross on the back, and in 
the centre of this is a large brass crucifix. The verger said it was 
a pity to have a new one until this was worn out. It certainly 
wears well, for it has been in constant use ever since the Refor- 
mation. The great feature has yet to be noticed. A curious 
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instrument is used as a persuader during the service ; it is a long 
pole, painted red, about eight feet long, with a knob at each 
end. On inquiring the use of this instrument and for what 
ceremonial, the verger, with surprise at our ignorance, said, 
"To wake the sleepers." How? " Here, sirs," continued he, 
placing his hand on his waistcoat, as indicative of the best 
Place to tilt at effectually. The reader will be glad to know 
that the knobs did not betray much sign of wear. 

We must now return to the station, which is associated with 
grayling in the river, and wood-carving executed during the 
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winter months in the farmhouses— spoons, bellows, tankards, 
mangel brats, and culinary implements. It was our good 
fortune to meet, at M^lmen, a delightful Austrian— his grey and 
green jacket informed us of that fact — but his general infor- 
mation was an oasis for travellers. A great botanist, it was 
delightful to go out with him, especially as he was, at the moment, 
perfectly mad about saxifrages and the flora of Norway. Then, 
again, "flies." He had been up to the North Cape, to the 
Namsen and other large rivers, and some one had given him 
a few Namsen "Butcher's " salmon flies of immense size : these 
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he showed to us ; and we, finding him so interested, asked him 
if he would like to see our collection of natural flies. " Cer- 
tainly.' ? The flies we exhibited were the mosquitoes we had 
shut up between the leaves of note-books, when the flies had 
been thickest in our tents on a warm evening. ' ' Ah," exclaimed 
our Austrian, " ten tousand of dose fellows did I swallow at the 
North Cape, and they bite all the way going down." Happily 
he had survived. We also met here a distinguished " Prussien " 
— large forefinger ring, " tres Prussien ; " his favourite exercise 



at the festive board astonished us. Mountain strawberries at 
M^lmen are a treat ; at dinner we had some. Our aristocratic, 
foreigner plunged them into a tumbler of sparkling wine, but, 
alas ! how did he extract them ? The Count must have been in a 
lancer regiment, for with a tent-peg action he tried to pig-stick 
each strawberry and raise it to his mouth with his toothpick, 
and persevered until the tumbler was emptied, and the last 
strawberry pierced and entombed. 
In passing along the shores of the fjords a kind of stage may 
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be seen occasionally, which would give the casual observer an 
idea of preparations for pile- driving ; the object of this con- 
struction is for quite a different purpose ; it is one of the dreadful 
means used by the Norwegian farmers to obtain salmon. The 
system is this : — Netting — A man sits in the perch-box ; the 
net is laid round to the buoys as indicated in the illustration, 
and, as soon as the fisherman (if he may be designated by that 
name) sees a salmon underneath and within his net limit, he 
hauls in, and generally gets him. The salmon being in the 
habit of returning to the same river, or foss, are sometimes the 



victims of an inquiring mind in the following manner:— The 
Norwegian whitens the face of the rock, or places a light plank 
so that the fish's attention may be attracted, and, whilst 
making up his mind as to whether it is right or wrong, his fate 
is sealed, and he will soon be hung up in the bonder's house, 
with two sticks across his body. After it has been rubbed with 
sugar and smoked in juniper fumes it is certainly a goodly 
adjunct to a breakfast ; but when the weary traveller finds only 
smoked salmon, he cannot help thinking of the days when he 
was young, and had fresh meat regularly. 
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When coming down from the Haukelid Pass out of Sseterdal 
to the Hardanger, we had not time nor space to refer to a very 
beautiful ■ passage between the two, which we will now notice. 
We came from Haukelid a little gloomy : we had seen a corrie 
which had been the scene of a reindeer slaughter, or Glencoe, 
the result of misplaced generosity on the part of an Englishman 
to a Norwegian. The former had given the latter a double- 
barrelled breech-loading rifle, with a good battue supply of 
cartridges. The consequence was simply this : the local Nim- 
rod, assisted by a confederate, drove a herd of reindeer into 
a cul-de-sac corrie, and then shot down more than twenty. It 
was worse than the friend who gave his river watcher a salmon 



rod and flies ; the " elve waken," or keeper, fished hard with 
fly and worm, and wrote to his lord and master in England to 
tell him with much glee that he had caught "plenty salmons, 
or stor lax," and the river would soon be ready for him, but 
he would like two new tops brought out for the rod so kindly 
given to him. 

Journeying from Haukelid we came down to Roldal, where the 
pass combines to produce a scene of great grandeur. The old 
wooden bridge, the blustering torrent falling with ponderous 
leap down into a chasm below, the serenity and peace of the 
distant snow range, and the lake in perfect peace far, far below, 
formed a combination which causes regret that it can never be 
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adequately rendered on paper. The scenery is immensely grand. 
A tremendous zigzag is being cut by the Government in connec- 
tion with a road which is ultimately intended to be opened over the 



pass. From the top of this zigzag a very commanding view is ob- 
tained of the valley of Seljestad, and the vast expanse of the Folge 
Fond, an immense extent of snow. 
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HE city of Providence decided before the War of 
the Revolution to erect a monument to Roger 
Williams, the memorable founder of the colony 
of Rhode Island and of the city which now does 
him honour, but the work was not carried out 
before the 16th of October, 1877, when the statue 
(an engraving of which appears on the next page) 
was unveiled in the presence of twenty thousand people. J. L. 
Diman, a distinguished essayist and historian of Rhode Island, 
pronounced an address upon the character and labours of Roger 
Williams, and Sarah H. Whitman contributed a poem. The monu- 
ment itself is the work of Franklin Simmons. 

The bronze statue, seven and a half feet in height, stands upon 
a granite pedestal, on the tablet of which the Muse of History 
proudly writes his name. The latter figure, also of bronze, is six 
and a half feet in height. To the right of it are laid the Rhode 
Island coat-of-arms, the colonial charter which Roger Williams 
procured, his principal publications, and a laurel-wreath. The 
monument faces to the west. It stands upon the same historic 
ground which the shy Narragansetts gave to him in recognition of 
his manifold good offices to them, and which never passed out of 



the Williams family, except when the last lineal descendant gave 
it to the city for a public park. The old Williams house stands to 
the right of the monument ; at its left is the Williams burying- 
ground, which contains the ashes of numerous descendants. 

The statue represents Williams at his ripest manhood as he 
first lands upon Whatcheer Rock, Bible in hand, and gently press- 
ing it against his heart, pleading peace, hospitality, and "soul- 
liberty "—one of his favourite ideas. His dress is that of his time. 
His face combines Miltonian sentiment with Cromwellian force. 
The eye is slightly raised, and abounds with peace. His mouth is 
particularly well chiselled, and ready to pronounce the welcome 
message of brotherhood in harmony and freedom. The right hand 
is elevated, in mild pleading or persuasive discourse, as it were. 
Mr. Simmons has managed the gently-flowing hair with great 
felicity, while the noble forehead is, though not majestic, yet not 
conventional. The character of the whole is that of benign spirit- 
uality, manly strength, and manifest refinement. The subordinate 
figure of History is classical in face, form, and dress. The face 
possesses great beauty. 

Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, was born January 11, 1841, at 
Lewiston, Maine. His earlier works, mostly portraits, he did in 



